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cultural factors are all involved, and the increasing complexity
of relationships, national and international, demands the
smooth working of communications of all kinds.
This idea of the basic importance of circulation in the
development of human activities is no new thing. From the
dawn of history, communities which possessed the power of
mobility were advantageously placed with regard to other peoples.
Egypt, the Mesopotamian Empires, and China utilized their
rivers as highways for commercial as well as military purposes.
The city-states of the ^gean were pioneers in the use of sea
transport, and their example was followed by Rome. Unlike
its predecessors, however, Rome set a new standard in empire-
building and administration by combining organized land and
sea transport on a large scale. By destroying Carthage, the
Romans gained command of the Mediterranean and its route-
ways, and integrated their conquests by establishing a system of
roads such as had never been seen before and which remained
unsurpassed until many centuries later.
In this respect the Romans made a unique contribution to
human knowledge and experience, more particularly as regards
territorial organization. The statement that "All roads lead to
Rome" was literally true, because, first, there were no other roads
comparable with those which bound the constituent parts of the
Empire to the nuclear region in the Plain of Latium, and
second, because "all roads" included both land and sea routes
which were the only known means of communication at that
time. The Pax Romana disappeared for many reasons, but
outstanding among them was the replacement of the Roman
system of imperial organization by many separate communities
of immigrant "barbarians". Out of their settlements and
conquests a multitude of petty societies grew by devious and
painful processes.
This substitution of anarchy for order in the known world
is perhaps the best illustration of the vital part which is played
by organized communications in the lives of men. For centuries
after the fall of Rome the use of organized mobility along well-
defined routes largely disappeared. There was still some more
or less sporadic movement on the bordering seas, especially
where the frequency of islands and the articulation of coastlines